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| This Is Your Congress 


In a democracy, political power is delegated, supposedly by 
choice—but too often it is seized through the default or negli- 
gence of the individual citizen. It is the use of this political 
power which determines the quality and character of the de- 
mocracy. Thus basic questions arise: To what end is the power 
used? For what purposes? Can the political parties and their 
representatives be trusted? What is the citizen's responsibility ? 


Some of these citizens are Christians. What does that fact do 
to shape their political judgment and activity? Unfortunately 
too many so-called “Christian” citizens are Republican or 
Democrat first—and Christian afterwards. The elephant and the 
donkey are more important to them than the Man of Nazareth! 


No Christian citizen can be at ease, or at home, within the 
framework of either of the major political parties—or of any 
known political minority. Nevertheless this restless Christian 
must, because he is Christian, vote and assume political respon- 
sibility, using the imperfect media of today’s political groups. 
Because he brings Christian perspective and judgment to bear, 
_he may be damned, at one time, because he sees good in the 
past; and the same man at another time may be damned be- 
cause he is a political pioneer. But always he will take his part 
in the political struggles of his generation. 


Because of the importance of the coming elections, the edi: 
tors of Social Action send out the commendable issue: This Is 
Your Congress! Whether the reader agrees with the emphases 
made or not, he will be compelled to examine his own political 
opinions and practices, and to think. If men think clearly, and 
if Christian citizens act responsibly, we can face the perplexing 
political future of America with hope. 


FREDERICK M. MEEK 


. 1 
Congress: An Explanation 
By E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 


Walter Lippmann expressed the opinion recently that Con- 
gress has come “close to a breakdown. . . . Congress has 
exhibited such an alarming incapacity to function at all that 
the situation in Washington is very near to being a constitu- 
tional crisis.”2 At the same time William Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who does not always agree with 
Mr. Lippmann, stated in a public address, “The present Con- 
gress of the United States is the worst I have ever known,” 
while a well known Washington correspondent, Richard Lee 
Strout, was moved to write, “The inefficiency of Congress is a 
national scandal.’ 


Institutional Defects of Congress 


It would be possible to assemble a small mountain of state- 
ments in this vein. The deluge of criticism which has descended 
upon the national legislature in recent times is noteworthy, 
however, for more than its proportions. What makes the con- 
temporary discussion important is that almost for the first 
time in American history criticism is directed not merely at 
individuals but at Congress itself, at Congress as an institution. 
There is a mounting suspicion that we may be suffering from 
something worse than congressional measles. We are begin- 
ning to perceive that congressmen behave badly because they 
function in an unworkable institution, an institution that pro- 


1. Editor's Note: This article was written before the enactment of the LaFollette- 
Monroney Reorganization Bill. Dr. Schattschneider, Professor of American Gov- 
ernment at Wesleyan University and author of the book, Party Government, 
deals with basic issues of congressional reorganization and responsibility which 
transcend the provisions of this bill. Editor's footnotes, however, relate the 
atticle to specific provisions of the bill. The title of the article is taken from the 
title of a book by Robert Luce. 


2. N. Y. Herald Tribune, July 13, 1946. 
3, Syracuse Post-Standard, July 16, 1946. 
4. “Let’s Modernize Congress,” New Republic, March 16, 1946. 
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duces had results characteris- 
tically and inevitably. 


Someone has said that all 
thought begins with a pain. 
The uncomfortable feeling 
Americans get when they 
think about Congress may 
perhaps be diagnosed as the 
beginning of a new critical 
examination of the whole 
structure and conception of 
the national legislature. If 
it is, all of the confusion, the 
obstruction, and the irrita- 


CONGRESS WORK 
HELD ONLY FAIR 


A poll was recently conducted 
by Elmo Roper, public opinion. 
surveyor, to learn what people 
think of Congress. The question 
was asked, “On the whole, how 
would you rate the job Congress 
has been doing since the war 
ended?” 45 per cent of those 
polled thought Congress was do- 
ing an “only fair’ job; 2 per cent, 
“excellent”; 14.6 per cent, “good”; 
25.6 per cent, * 3; 12.8 per 
cent, “don’t know.” 

Asked what they considered the 
reasons for failure of Congress to 
work smoothly, 24.1 per cent re- 
plied that “The men serving in 


tions of recent times may 
not, after all, have been 
wholly in vain, for a recon- 
sideration of Congress is 
due and overdue. 


Congress aren’t as good as they 
should be; 22.3 per cent, ‘The 
rules and procedures hold them 
back; 14.8 per cent, “The Presi- 
dent isn’t handling things well.” 


Proposals for Reform of Congress 


The congressmen themselves do not seem to be perfectly 
oblivious to the storm let loose upon their heads. An article in 
the American Political Science Review for June, 1944, de- 
scribes forty proposals made in the first session of the 78th 
Congress for the improvement of congressional processes.’ 
In March of this year a joint committee of the House and the 
Senate headed by Senator LaFollette and Mr. Monroney made 
an important and far-reaching report concerning the reorgan- 
ization of Congress based on an extensive study of the opera- 
tions of the national legislature.° [Editor's note: On June 10 
the Senate upset the predictions of political observers and 


5. John A. Perkins, “Congressional Self Improvement,” American Political 
Science Review, XXXVIII, 499-511 (June, 1944). 

6. Senate Report No. 1011, 79th Congress, 2nd Session, ‘Organization of the 
Congress,” March 4, 1946. 
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passed the LaFollette-Monroney Bill with most of its provi- 
sions untouched. On July 15, the House also passed the bill 
but with more omissions than the Senate.]} 


Illustrative of public interest in the subject are studies par- 
alelling the LaFollette-Monroney report, made by the National 
Planning Association’ and by a distinguished committee of 
the American Political Science Association. In addition, a 
number of books intended for wide circulation (the most suc- 
cessful one by Thomas K. Finletter, Can Representative Gov- 
ernment Do the Job?) have made their appearance and a ma- 
jority of the more influential periodicals have published articles 
dealing with the problem. 


What is the essence of the problem? 


Congress and the Constitution 


Contrary to the general opinion, the place of Congress in 
the scheme of American government is not fixed by the Con- 
stitution. The role of Congress seems to be defined authori- 
tatively in Article I, Section I, “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States . . .” 
Even a schoolboy might be expected to understand that the 
authors of the Constitution intended to make Congress the 
legislative branch of the government. Unfortunately the pro- 
verbial schoolboy, and his elders as well, have had extreme 
difficulty in determining what the words “legislative power” 
mean. Nowhere does the Constitution itself define these words, 
nor have the courts been able to supply the deficiency. Indeed 
the courts usually clarify the issue by using words which say 
upon closer examination that power to legislate is the power 
to legislate. Every definition of the proper role of Congress 
is inevitably also a definition of the role of the Presidency, but 
here also the schoolboy and his elders get very little assistance 
from the lawyers. Though the Constitution vests “legislative” 


7. Robert Heller, Strengthening the Congress, Planning Pamphlets, No. 39, 
Washington, 1945. 


8. The Reorganization of Congress, Washington, 1945. 
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| power in Congress and “executive” power in the President, 
both of the crucial words are remarkably unsatisfactory, and a 
century of adjudication has shed remarkably little light on 
them. 


How Congress Acts 


As a practical matter Congress acts by passing “bills,” but the 
legislative bill is one of the most flexible governmental de- 
vices imaginable. Congress can do almost anything by passing 

_a bill—it can produce something like a social revolution or it 
can provide for the laying of a single brick; it can lay down 
general principles of public policy or it can occupy itself with 
the minutiae of public affairs by “legislating.” The fact that 
both uses of the legislative bill are equally constitutional shows 
that the authors of the Constitution never decided what the 
role of Congress in American government ought to be; the 
fact that Congress passes both kinds of bills impartially shows 
that Congress itself has never discovered its function. 


We shall come nearer to the truth if we abandon constitu- 
tional futilities and look at Congress as a going concern for 
clues that may help us to make up our minds about the proper 
function of that body. In plain English, Congress now does 
what it can get away with,” and it ought to do what it can do 
well. The most important limitations of Congress are found 
not in the Constitution but in the restrictions which the nature 
of things places on the capacity of any numerous assembly to 
do anything (or rather on the capacity of two numerous as- 
semblies to act, for in Congress we do most things twice.) 
Unless we understand the inherent limitations of Congress we 
shall make no progress in our study of the problem. 


Limitations of Congress 

To understand what Congress cannot do well, it is necessary, 
first, to examine some other kinds of governmental organiza- 
tions. The work of government is done very largely by admin- 
istrative hierarchies. What is a hierarchy? It is a form of or- 


~ 
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ganization in which large numbers of men work within a 
framework of authority in relations of superiority and subor- 
dination to each other, usually according to some plan for the 
division of labor, and always in accordance with a scheme 
whereby the highest rank contains only one or a few members 
and each of the successively lower ranks include a progres- 
sively larger number. The distinguishing quality of a hierarchy 
is that it is indefinitely expansible and that its output may be 
increased almost without limit. A hierarchy organized on the 
basis of ten over ten (each superior having ten immediate 
subordinates) can be expanded from a single head to a work- 
ing force of one million persons in a mere seven ranks. 


Obviously Congress cannot compete with the stupendous 
productivity of these organizations and it ought never attempt 
to do so (even if the courts allow it). Congress is a wholly 
different kind of organization; it is an assembly of equals, each 
member having an equal voice; there are no superiors and 
no subordinates. In view of the fact that they are assemblies 
of equals the House and the Senate can act only by voting on 
motions following debate, and that is nearly all they can do. 
The unwieldy nature of congressional procedure is illustrated 
by the fact that it takes forty-five minutes to call the roll of 
the House of Representatives. If the House did nothing else 
it could hardly do more than take a dozen or so roll call votes 
in a single day. The first principle of the behavior of Congress 
is therefore that it acts with extreme difficulty, a difficulty so 
great that it is hard for laymen to imagine it. 


The Time Factor 


What is even more important is that the collective mind 
of either house can consider only one question at a time. The 
House or the Senate can hear only one speech at a time; it can 
make only one decision at a time. Congress is a single track 
highway; projects pass through the congressional mill in single 
file. Congress is the bottleneck of the government. Though 
there are many members only one can be heard at a time and 
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words may be uttered only in succession. (We are confronted 
here by the limitations of the vocal organs and the capacity for 
attention. There is no congressional equivalent for the mar- 
velous tele-communications devices by which one transmitter 
can send as many as 800 words a minute). 


The most precious coin in Congress is t7me. He who controls 
the time of Congress controls Congress itself. Time is nearly 
everything. If the time of Congress is not used well the whole 
institution may become futile. 


The moral of this discussion is that the survival of Congress 
as a supervisory institution depends on the skill with which 
we can reserve for it the most important business in the gov- 
ernment. Congress is that public institution which can do less 
than any other. It is utter stupidity to attempt, as someone 
does attempt every day in the year, to make Congress more 
powerful by referring to it a greater and greater mass of de- 
tail. The most ill-conceived and misguided agitation in recent 
years has been the outcry against congressional delegation of 


—Acme 


Pressure group representatives and “interested people” crowd a Senate 
Committee open hearing. The formulation of policy for the general welfare 
in such an atmosphere is difficult and not always attained. 
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power to the executive. Congress must delegate or perish. The 
alternative is not between delegation of power and the re- 
fusal to delegate, but merely whether Congress will delegate 
power badly or delegate it well. Delegate it must. 


The Important vs. the Trivial 


The conclusion to be drawn from this discussion is obvious: 
Congress can play a dominant role in American government 
despite its physical limitations provided it does important 
things all of the time and never does anything else. If Con- 
gress makes only the most important decisions and insists on 
monopolizing the most important business it will be the most 
important institution in the government despite everything else. 


Unfortunately there is no legal way to distinguish between 
important and unimportant congressional business. If Con- 
gress wants to waste its time authorizing the minting of a 
special coin commemorating the birth of the first white child 
in Wabash County, Indiana, its action will indubitably be 
constitutional. The Constitution and the courts make no dis- 
tinction between important and petty congressional acts. 


Nor is it likely that congressmen will in the foreseeable 
future adopt a self-denying ordinance abandoning their worst 
follies of their own free will.’ No one who knows anything 
about Congress seriously imagines that congressmen will read- 
ily give up the privilege of playing God. Left to itself Con- 
gress will insist on doing everything, like Stephen Leacock’s 
man who leapt on his horse and rode away in all directions. 


How to Solve the Problem 


If the Constitution does not require Congress to use its time 
providently and if it is unlikely that Congress will reform 
itself voluntarily, what is to be done? It seems to me that 


9. Editor’s Note: The obvious intent of many provisions of the LaFollette- 
Monroney: Reorganization Bill, suchas those for continuous investigation and 
counsel of administrative boards, is to give Congress a greater opportunity to 
formulate detailed policy. ©" 0° wyoriiees 2) SISriGK 
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the most workable and democratic solution of the problem is 
to turn Congress over to the political parties. Only the parties 
can save Congress from confusion and futility by using it as 
the principal base of their operations in American government. 
Congress suffers from a political condition, the want of di- 
rection, and lacks the will to act on a grand scale. The remedy 
for this condition is political. Make Congress the instrument 
of the parties, the public institution through which the parties 
govern the country, and it will recover its ancient importance. 
The parties can make Congress the central organ of the gov- 
ernment, as they always do when they use an institution as 
the seat of supreme political power. 


Historically the parties both in England and the United 
States, using techniques of which the law is merely ignorant, 
have shown a remarkable capacity to adapt institutions to the 
necessities of public business, a political capacity which has 
never been exhausted. The parties have the means to control 
the tenure of congressmen and to control the time of Con- 
gress. That is enough. The parties can, if they want to do so 
(if we want them to do so), implement the favorite proposal 
of congressional reformers by creating a joint executive-legis- 
‘lative cabinet able to formulate a legislative program, and 
they can give that program the right of way in Congress.'® 
The party in power can put Congress to work on the program 
and see to it that Congress spends its whole time working on 
it. That is what party government means. 


Party Politics in Congress 


It may be objected that we already have too much politics 
in Congress. Unfortunately, however, congressional politics is 
not party politics primarily. The illusion that Congress 1s 
dominated by the parties survives only because people do not 
‘examine congressional roll calls, or perhaps we should say 
because the newspapers do not generally publish the roll calls 


10. Editor’s Note: Provision: in the LaFollette-Monroney Bill for an “‘executive- 
legislative council’’..was- rejected by the’ House. — 
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so that people can examine them. The truth is that the par- 
ties are so poorly organized in Congress that they cannot 
usually hold their lines on controversial issues; the distinctive 
fact about them is their ineffectiveness. The remedy for this 
condition lies with the people who vote. for the party candi- 
dates. Whether they know it or not, ordinary people miss the 
best opportunity they will ever have to get results in Ameri- 
can politics if they fail to insist that their party representatives 
in Congress play as a team to establish party government and 
party responsibility in the seat of power. The ineffectiveness 
of the parties in Congress makes possible all sorts of bad 
practices, including the personal activity of congressmen to 
promote the private interests of their friends, and the organ- 
ized activities of the special interests. Every special interest 
has its representatives in Washington but the public is forced 
to depend on the parties to look after the public interest, for 
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—International News Photo 
Delegates at a G.O.P. national convention cheer a keynote speech. Dr. 
Schattschneider wants American parties to be more than organizations 
which function only at campaign time. The best way to get results in 
politics, says the author, is for the people to insist that their party repre- 
sentatives in Congress play as a team to establish party government and 
party responsibility in this citadel of power. 
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the major party is the pressure group of the people and the only 
adequate instrument through which the public can realize its 
aims. 


A Joint Executive-Legislative Committee 


By far the most significant of the proposals made by the 
LaFollette-Monroney committee calls for the establishment of 
a joint executive-legislative committee of the majority party 
to formulate a legislative program. It is recommended that the 
minority party create an analogous policy committee to formu- 
late the program of the opposition. Congress might have be- 
fore it, therefore, two competing programs sponsored by the 
competing major parties. The proposal is a good one provided 
that a serious attempt is going to be made to establish party 
government in Congress. Merely to create a new kind of com- 
mittee will accomplish nothing. The recommendation of the 
LaFollette committee contemplates power over Congress, the 
general political power of the parties over the whole govern- 
mental system. By these means the public can compel Con- 
gress to do important things exclusively. 


Finletter has revived an old proposal: he calls for a con- 
stitutional amendment to set up a dissolution procedure simi- 
lar to that found in the British parliamentary system. The 
proposal is probably a good one, but it is unlikely to be adopted 
by the nation until the public has been convinced that it is 
necessary to establish party government in Congress. Once 
we have made up our minds to use the party system to get re- 
sults we shall presumably be willing to take all measures 
necessary to make party government effective. If it is necessary 
to revise congressional procedure to give priority to the pro- 
gram of the party, that can be done; if it is necessary to amend 
_ the Constitution, that can be done also; but nothing ts likely 
to be done until we forget our prejudices and learn to use the 
most productive democratic political technique ever invented— 


the party system. 
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Other Recommendations 


There are other recommendations of more dubious wisdom. 
It is proposed that the committees of Congress be extensively 
staffed to enable members to learn more about the technical 
details of public business. This might, unfortunately, be in- 
terpreted as an invitation to congressmen to indulge with re- 
‘newed enthusiasm in their favorite vice, an excessive pre- 
occupation with the minutiae of government. The government 
of the United States is now so vast that a microscopic ap- 
proach to it merely opens up a bottomless pit. No amount of © 
technical assistance will enable Congress to manage public 
business in detail. ‘ 


~ Much the same thing may be said about proposals that in- 
dividual congressmen be provided with additional clerks to 
run errands for constituents who have business with the ex- 
ecutive departments.'' This is a form of congressional activity 
that might be expanded indefinitely without advantage to the 
public. In view of recent testimony before the Mead com- 
mittee and much similar evidence to be found elsewhere, it 
would be preposterous to assume that congressmen always 
use their influence for the public benefit when they bring 
pressure on executive agencies at the instance of individual 
constituents. Almost inevitably Congress does petty business 
badly. Many of the worst abuses in public life center about the 
irresponsible private intervention of individual congressmen 
to gain special privileges and favors for individual constituents. 


Congress was designed to do great things. It has a latent 
capacity to play an incomparably majestic role in the grand 
strategy of American government, provided only that we create 
a political organization adequate to the needs of modern demo- 
cratic society. 


11, Editor's Note: The provision in the LaFollette-Monroney Bill for an addi- 
tional clerk for each Congressman was rejected. 


A Liberal Looks at Our 
First Post-War Elections 


By JAMES LOEB 


By the time these lines appear in print the political primaries 
will, for the most part, have been completed, the candidates 
of the major parties and the scattered minor parties will have 
been selected, and the campaigns for the 1946 elections will 
have begun in earnest. In terms of political power for 1948 
and beyond, some of the gubernatorial elections will be par- 
ticularly significant, since more often than not the party that 
controls the machinery of the several states has considerable 
advantage in congressional and presidential elections. But of 
more immediate interest to most Americans, and no less so to 
the peoples of the world, will be the control of the 80th Con- 
gress which the electorate will determine in November. 


Just ahead of us are the first post-war national elections in 
the most powerful nation in the world. Most of the members 
of our armed forces will be back home and re-integrated into 
the normal life of the country. There will be no such extraor- 
dinary issue as the continuation of successful military policies 
which was so dominant a factor in the 1944 elections. Not 
will there be any one dominant personality with the prestige 
and the following of Franklin D. Roosevelt. These will not 
only. be our first post-war elections, but our first post-FDR 
elections, indeed our first non-FDR elections since 1930, half 
a generation ago. 


Failures of 79th Congress 

With the adjournment, perhaps permanent, of the 79th 
Congress amidst the justified lamentations of all liberals, it is 
a temptation to write that one of the most conservative Con- 
gresses in American history will meet the wrath of the elec- 


Ripceebietme. 5 
James Loeb is director of the Union for Democratic Action. 
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torate and will be succeeded 
by a body of men and women 
more equal to the responsi- 
bilities of post-war America. 
Recalling the failures of the 
present Congress—the emas- 
culation of full employment 
legislation and of price con- 
trol, the defeat of all at- 
tempts to establish a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission, the failure 
to abolish the poll-tax or to 
enact adequate housing leg- 
islation or to raise sub- 
standard wages—such a pre- 
diction would not be without 
logic and might even be 
buttressed by pointing to the 
accomplishments of British 
voters a year ago last July 
when the first post-war Brit- 
ish election produced the 
first complete Labor Party 
victory in British history. 
But such a prediction, in 
terms of the realities of the 
American political scene, 
would represent an extreme 
example of whistling in 
the dark. 


A SENATOR SPEAKS 
TO CHURCH PEOPLE 


“In the light of your experience 
of a year and a half in the Senate, 
what do the people of the churches 
most need to know?” Senator 
Wayne Morse was asked recently 
by an Advance reporter. 

“Speaking abstractly, the Amer- 
ican people need to understand 
that substantive right and pro- 
cedural rights cannot be separated. 
The way Congress does business 
has a very great influence upon the 
sort of business that it does. This 
sounds remote and technical, but 
it is fundamental. Unless the 


people pay more attention to the 
rules under which the Senate op- 
erates, the public interest will be 


defeated.” 

“What can church people do 
about this matter?”? Senator Morse 
was asked. - 

“They can familiarize them- 
selves with the rules of the Senate. 
Study groups can study procedures 
which will make it possible to 
pass the legislation which the 
people want. The people really 
have a right to demand efficient 
procedures. This is not a private 
affair of the senators, something to 
be settled between gentlemen. It 
is a matter of grave public con- 
cern. Then the people should elect 
to the Senate men who are pledged 
to change its present rules. This 
is a fundamental issue on which 
candidates should be forced to 


state their position.” 


The first sad fact is that, from the point of view of party 
relationships as well as of liberal content, the 79th Congress, 
elected in the 1944 Roosevelt landslide, was an improvement ° 
on the 78th which resulted from the catastrophic off-year elec- 
tions of 1942. And the second sad fact is that realistic politi- 
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cal observers are freely predicting in Washington that the 
80th Congress will be little better, if not considerably worse, 
than the 79th. To report these facts lays one open to the 
charge of defeatism. If the facts are correct, however, the 
charge is unfounded, and there are elements in the present 
situation which give rise to a fair measure of optimism for the 
long-run course of American political life. 


Importance of International Issues 


Given the special circumstances in which these elections are 
taking place and the number of over-riding issues of world 
significance which the Congress has faced, and will continue 
to face, one might hope that the current campaigns would be 
fought out on a high level of political controversy. World 
peace is yet to be made. While the 79th Congress accomplished 
far more in the field of foreign affairs than in domestic mat- 
ters, the provincialism evidenced in the voting records of 
many Congressmen should warrant their defeat at the polls. 
This should be the fate of all those who refused to approve 
United States participation in the World Court or the Inter- 
national Bank and Fund, those who voted against the British 
Joan or who voted to set impossible conditions to that loan, 
~ those whose oft-repeated and frequently hollow-sounding ap- 
peals to religion did not prevent them from seeking to use 
America’s food resources to bargain with the world’s starving, 
those members of the House who voted to give complete con- 
trol of atomic energy to the military, with the patents and the 
profits to private monopoly. 

Despite the number and significance of these issues, the ex- 
tent to which foreign policy will be a dominant issue in the 
current campaigns is doubtful. The defeats of isolationist 
Senators Shipstead and Wheeler in their party primaries, and 
of Senator Willis in his party convention, are encouraging 
~ signs but should not lead to over-optimism. Local issues were 
at least of equal importance in Minnesota and Montana, 
and the Indiana Republicans merely replaced elderly and in- 
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active Senator Willis with a more vigorous conservative, while 
overwhelmingly repudiating the candidacy of liberal Repre- 
sentative Charles LaFollette. Furthermore, the large majority 
given by Nebraska Republicans to Senator Butler over Stassen- 
sponsored Governor Griswold should serve to check a hasty 
conclusion in the cases of Shipstead, Wheeler and Willis. 


Racial and Employment Questions 


The question of race relations and the failure of Congress 
on this issue may prove to be a determining factor in some 
areas, but the Southern primaries, tantamount to elections, 
have already been completed and most Northern Congress- 
men, both Republican and Democratic, manage to establish 
acceptable records on this issue. The long and bitterly fought 
battle last year over the full employment legislation will pro- 
vide less of an issue than its importance warrants, for two 
reasons: (1) the House succeeded in avoiding a real test vote 
on full employment, and (2) in a period of the highest em- 
ployment in peace-time history, however temporary and arti- 
ficial, it is too much to expect large masses of voters to be 
deeply concerned with the future. 


Principal Campaign Issues 


Elections appear to be won or lost on simple issues directly 
and intimately related to the well-being of the individual 
voters and their families. On the basis of this generally ac 
cepted theory, it appears that the two dominant issues in the 
coming Congressional elections, aside from local matters and 
personalities, will be housing and price control, particularly 
the latter. So far as price control is concerned, the economic 
history of the next few weeks will tell the story. If the sudden 
jump in prices following the temporary demise and_ subse- 
quent emasculation of OPA is checked by increased produc- 
tion and successful buyers’ strikes, organized and unorgan- 
ized, Senator Taft and his supporters will appear to be vin- 
dicated, and the Republicans will make the most of this vindi- 
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cation. If, however, prices remain at their present level in re- 
lationship to wages and salaries, or rise even more, there is a 
strong possibility that a groundswell of votes will be turned 
against OPA opponents and thus upset all the dismal pre- 
dictions that liberals have been hearing in Washington this 
past year. The Administration is well aware of the political 
dynamite in this situation. 


As for housing, the situation is quite different. There 1s 
little chance that the housing shortage will be appreciably 
alleviated within the next two months. The political problem 
here is whether the electorate is convinced that the shortage 
is due to strikes, government bureaucracy and unfair priori- 
ties and price control, or, on the other hand, to the eviscera- 
tion of the Patman housing bill, the failure to pass permanent 
housing legislation, and strikes by private industry in expec- 
tation of higher prices and profits. 


Liberals and. Democrats 

Since the most pertinent issues of the campaign may well be 
used in support of 
progressive candi- 
dates, why are cur- 
rent predictions re- 
garding the possible 
improvemen t 
of Congress so dis- 7 
couraging? Before 
answering this ques- 
tion one must make 
the blunt statement 
that, for better or 
worse, the strength 
_of the liberals has 
a general relation- 


ship with that of the Reprinted from King Features Syndicate by 
Democratic Party. arrangement with The Washington Star 


“(We THINK YOULL LIKE THIS ves. But 
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This statement has a particular validity with respect to the 
November elections since the Southerners, including most 
but not all of the conservative Democrats, will play no 
effective part in the elections, their contests having all been 
decided in the primaries. An analysis of the votes by par- 
ties on major issues was recently made by the Union for 
Democratic Action for the September Supplement of the 
New Republic. Dividing the Congress into three parties, the 
Republicans, Democrats and Southern Democrats, this analy- 
sis proves conclusively that, while there are individual liberal 
Republicans and Southern Democrats, and conservative North- 
ern Democrats, whatever liberalism there has been in the 79th 
Congress lies largely within the ranks of the Northern and 
Western Democrats. And it is this Democratic Party which 
will be contending with the predominantly conservative Re- 
publicans next November. 


Apathy of Voters 


Progressives will have to overcome four principal obstacles 
in this year’s campaign if they are to improve the character of 
the Congress. The first and most important of these obstacles 
is the general apathy due both to the fact that these are off- 
year, that is non-presidential, elections and to the relative 
prosperity of this first year of post-war boom. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the intelligence and diligence of the electorate 
that some twenty million potential voters consider that it is 
worth a few minutes of their time to vote for President every 
four years but that they cannot spare the time to vote for 
their Senators and Representatives in the off-years. And a small 
vote is always a conservative vote, particularly since there are 
more registered and voting Republicans than Democrats out- 
side of the solidly Democratic South. Consequently the Demo- 
crats are always dependent for victory on the independent 
voters who turn out more numerously in the excitement of a 
presidential election. The general apathy already marked in 
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- Department for 


Collectivists? 

Sir: 

The statement in June 15 issue 
that “every magazine which does 
not contain a section for reader 
comment appears to be inferring an 
aura of infallibility’ is of course 


correct, but your explanation of why 
Social Action has been conducted in 


that manner for eleven and one-half 


years does not “wash.” 


You never have been stopped, by 
financial reasons or any other rea- 
son, from conducting an unbiased 
publication. Always you could have 
divided each issue, devoting one- 
half to leftist propaganda and the 
other half to defense of Christian 
Americanism. Or you could have 
alternated from one viewpoint to the 
other in alternate issues. I began 
urging such method in 1938 and the 
days of the “infamous” Economic 
Primer. 

A third and less desirable possi- 
bility would have been to submit 
your leftist manuscripts to some pet- 
son not of that ‘faith’ and allowed 
a few pages in the back of each is- 
sue to be used for the antidote for 
the poison you spread... . 
You wish Social Action to be an 
‘organ of the collectivists, and I am 
sure your new determination to have 
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Contributions to this department, a regular feature of the 
magazine, will be welcomed. Unless it is specified otherwise, 
any communications addressed to the Editors will be considered 
available for publication. Letters should be brief, and the Editors 


reserve the right to omit portions without changing the sense. 
Unsigned letters will not be published, except where anonymity 
is obviously warranted. Address communications to the Editors, 
409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


a department of reader participation 
will not greatly hamper you in your 
program, for you will decide which 
teaders ate to have opportunity to 
participate. 

Verne P. Kaub 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Lindeman Issue — 


Pro and Con 
Sir: 

Social Action Magazine for a good 
many years has been one of the most 
helpful publications which I have 
received. Your June 15 issue with 
the splendid analysis of present 
trends by Eduard C. Lindeman is 
so good that I wish that somehow 
or other this particular issue could 
have wide circulation. I wonder if 
some of the labor publications and 
other religious journals would not 
like to reprint it. Certainly the bet- 
ter newspapers should reprint it. 
-. . Social Action deserves a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. 

Clyde R. Miller 


Associate Professor of Education 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Sim 

I feel impelled to write you my 
reactions concerning “In What Di- 
rection is America Moving?” by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Social Action, 
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Undoubtedly we are headed for a 
period of social, economic and po- 
litical readjustment. This means that 
we are more in need of farsighted 
and fairminded leadership than ever 
before. Our best is none too good. 
Certainly national Farm Bureau lead- 
ers are to be criticized for their 
stand opposing rural social studies 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and their position regarding 
experimental types of democratic co- 


Summary of the LaFollette-Monroney Bill 


For the Reorganization of Congress’ 


Provisions Accepted by Congress 


PROBLEM 


1. Congress has too many stand- 
ing committees. Responsibility 
is scattered among 81 commit- 
tees with over-lapping and 
duplicating jurisdictions. 


N 


Much of the legislation is so 
technical and complex that 
average Congressmen with little 
time to study are unable to un- 
derstand important measures 
they vote on. 


3. Congress lacks necessary facili- 
ties for the continuous inspec- 


1. . The Reorganization Bill became law August 2, 1946. 


Ys 


operation in Farm Security Admin- 
istration programs. 


May our churches interpret Christ's 
teachings to help us not strive for 
combativeness but seek ways of 
sharing responsibilities and under- 
standing each other’s needs. 


W. H. Stacy 


Extension Sociologist 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 


HOW MET BY BILL 


1. A simplified system of fifteen 
parallel committees in each 
house is established. Commit- 
tees correspond with the major 
areas of public policy. Parallel 
committees may hold joint 
hearings on the same bills to 
save time. Subjects handled by 
each committee carefully d 
fined. 

2. Each standing committee is au- 
thorized to employ four ex- 
perts to secure facts, plan hear- 
ings, prepare summary reports. 
The act also makes greater pro- 
vision for bill interpreting and 
drafting services. 

3. The standing committees are 
authorized to watch over the 


tion and review of executive 
action. Congress has failed to 
provide any regular arrange- 
ments for follow-up to assure 
itself that administrative regu- 
lations accord with intent of 
the law. 


There is no correlation between 
Federal income and _ outgo. 
Control of the spending power 
is divided between Senate and 
House. Taxes are levied and 
appropriations made by many 
separate committees. Hearings 
are closed, reports of the com- 
mittees made without time for 
adequate consideration, staffs of 
“the committees are too small to 
make good studies, legislative 
riders are attached to appropri- 
ation bills. 


_ Salaries of Congressmen are 
inadequate to meet public ob- 
ligations. - 


Congress is over-burdened by 
many local and private matters 
which divert attention from 
national policy-making. 


PROBLEM 


Policy making even with a re- 
duction of the number of com- 
mittees is uncoordinated. Leg- 
islation on social security, price 
control, housing, etc. is enacte 

without. reference to effect 
_upon other segments of our 
~ economic life. 


Teamwork between Congress 
and the Administration 1s poor 
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execution of the laws by the 
administrative agencies within 
their jurisdiction. These com- 
mittees will conduct a continu- 
ous review rather than set up 
special investigating commit- 
tees. 


The Legislative Budget will be 
based upon estimates of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the 
ensuing fiscal year, jointly 
made by the revenue and ap- 
propriating committees of both 
houses. The hearings on ap- 
propriation bills will be public, 
not closed; reports will be made 
available at least three days be- 
fore consideration on the floor; 
qualified personnel is provided 
for and riders banned. 


Salaries are raised to $12,500 
and members now patticipate 


in the Federal retirement 
scheme. 
Handling of private claims, 


pensions, and bridge bills is 
delegated to appropriate ad- 
ministrative and judicial agen- 
cies. 


Provisions Not Accepted by Congress 


HOW MET BY BILL 


Original bill would have cre- 
ated majority and minority 
policy committees in each 
house to plan and coordinate 
legislative program. Lost in the 
House. , 


Original bill provided for a 
Joint Legislative-Executive 
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due partly to the differing po- Council composed of the major- 

litical nature of the two ity policy committees in Con- 

branches, partly to our inher- gress and of the President and 

ited system of separated powers. his Cabinet. Rejected in the 
House. 

3. Much of the average Con- 3. Original bill would have au- 
gressman’s time is now con- thorized each Congressman to 
sumed running errands for employ a well-qualified admin- 
constituents. He has little time istrative assistant to aid in 
for study of legislative problems. handling departmental busi- 


ness. Rejected in the House. 


Important Omissions in the Bill 


1. While it is important to confine functions within regular committees there 
should probably be flexible provisions for the establishment of special 
research committees, such as the Pepper Committee on War-time Health. 

2. The bill contained no reference to such important “rules” problems as 
seniority rule in determining Committee chairmen and the procedure 
for cloture in the Senate. 


—Acme 


President Truman signs into law a plan to reorganize the machinery of 
Congress, enforce registration of all paid lobbyists and raise salaries of | 
legislators. Left to right are: Rep. Earl C. Michener (R., Mich.); George 
Galway; Rep. Everett Dirksen (R., Ill.); Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney (D., 
Okla.); Sen. Robert LaFollette (R., Wis.); Rep. E. E. Cox (D., Ga.); 
Sen. Richard Russell (D., Ga.); Sen. Claude Pepper (D., Fla.); Sen. Elbert 
Thomas (D., Utah), and Sen. Wallace H. White (R., Maine). 
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most of the primaries cuts across all class lines; it has been 
encountered in the ranks of labor as well as among rural and 
middle-class groups. This apathy is naturally intensified by 
prosperity; when men have jobs, as most of them now do, it 
seems to be less important to them who represents them in 
Washington. They vote the present, not the future. It will 
take a sharp economic issue such as rapidly increasing price 
rises to dispel this false sense of security and break the gen- 
eral political apathy that now pervades the country. 


Administration Is Blamed 


The second obstacle is more complicated, having to do with 
our political system of party accountability and congressional 
obstructionism. It would be nice to think, for example, that 
those citizens who cannot find adequate housing would rec- 
ognize that Mr. Wilson Wyatt's program was effectively ham- 
strung by the Congress, and would consequently vote against 
those Congressmen who voted to weaken that program. Or, to 
take another example, one could hope that those voters who 
think prices are too high would cast their ballots against the 
Representatives who so successfully demolished the price con- 
_ trol program of President Truman and Chester Bowles. Un- 

fortunately, however, too many voters are unthinking voters. 
It is therefore political realism to recognize that the Adminis- 
tration is inevitably blamed for what goes wrong, wherever 
the responsibility may actually rest. The homeless citizen, or 
the housewife who pays too much for her groceries, reasons 
very simply: I have no house, or I am paying too much for 
too little; the Democrats are in power, therefore I shall vote 
against the Democrats. Naturally the Republicans are aware 
of this general psychology, and much of their obstructionist 
voting can be explained by the ironic fact that they can make 
_ political capital out of the mistakes for which they are them- 
selves responsible. It is the job of the Administration and of 
its friends to overcome this obstacle by all the means of po- 
litical education at their disposal. But it is an uphill job at best. 
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The Rural Vote 


A third obstacle to the improvement of the Congress is one 
that can be overcome only by increased effort and by history. 
This is the increasing anti-Administration sentiment of the 
rural and small-town vote. Pages could be written on the 
political phenomenon that the farmer who was saved from 
disaster by the New Deal and is now in better economic circum- 
stances than at any time in history has turned overwhelmingly 
against the Administration responsible for these changes. But 
it is true of Congress as a whole, and more particularly of the 
House, that there can be little increase in progressive strength 
unless and until the liberals begin to win back the rural votes 
that were theirs during the early days of the New Deal. Be- 
cause of the over-representation of the rural and small-town 
areas in the House, there are not enough urban Congressmen 
to come close to control of that body, even if all of them were 
crusading progressives, which they most certainly are not today. 


Low Prestige of Mr. Truman 


Finally, progressives who will be supporting mostly Demo- 
cratic candidates will have to overcome the obstacle of the 
low prestige of President Truman in the country. His decline 
in prestige is proved by all public opinion polls and admitted 
by his friends, despite the defeat of Representative Slaughter 
in Missouri. Even FDR could not always carry his party candi- 
dates to victory in the off-year elections when his own name 
was not on the ballot. But the prestige of the Roosevelt name, 
lacking in 1946 except as a memory, undoubtedly saved the 
Democrats from worse disaster in 1942. In 1946 the progres- 
sives are clearly on their own. 


Prospects for Liberals 


All this may appear to indicate a dismal position for liberals. 
But there are other aspects of the picture which offer consid- 
erable hope, particularly for the long run. In the first place, 
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the primary intra-party contests already completed have been 
in fact more of a victory for progressives than mathematics 
might prove, given the natural difficulty of overcoming the 
party control usually firmly lodged in the hands of incumbents. 
There has been, for example, a distinct gain for liberals within 
the Democratic Party. In this “silent purge’ eleven House 
Democrats, many of them with considerable seniority, have 
already been defeated, and only one of them a liberal. In 
addition, a number of conservative Democrats have voluntarily 
withdrawn, including Representatives Sumners and Lanham 
of Texas, Senators Gerry of Rhode Island, Swift of Alabama 
and Andrews of Florida. The two last-named will be replaced 
by liberals, Sparkman in Alabama and Holland in Florida. 
Conservative Democratic Senators Radcliffe of Maryland and 
Gossett of Idaho were defeated in the primaries. Even in the 
Republican primaries, while there has been no marked tendency 
toward more progressivism in domestic affairs, there has been 
a decline in extreme isolationism. 


Independent Political Groups 


Of most encouragement to progressives in terms of the coun- 
try’s political future has been the steadily increasing activity 
of labor and independent groups in our political life. The 
C1.0.’s Political Action Committee, while deserving neither 
the credit nor the blame given it in the reactionary press, has 
moved steadily ahead in its basic task of educating C.L.O. 
members to register and vote. Now the American Federation 
of Labor has announced its intention to increase its political 
participation. Provided only that the A.F. of L. does not fol- 
low a policy of anti-C.I.O. spite politics, this development 
must be welcomed by all progressives. In addition to labor, 
other powerful groups are beginning to recognize that political 
_ participation is essential in a democracy. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, with a mem- 
bership of almost 600,000, took definite steps in this direction 
at its recent national convention. Veterans throughout the 
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country are deciding to get into the political arena, as was 
most explosively evidenced in the Tennessee primaries. And 
independent individuals with no axes to grind except their 
devotion to good citizenship are banding themselves together 
for effective political action in community after community. 
These are the tendencies which give hope for America’s fu- 
ture, and serve to counterbalance the darker signs for 1946. 


Control of the Senate 


But more specifically, how will all this affect the 80th Con- 
gress? At present the Democrats have a comfortable margin 
of 16 seats in the Senate, counting as Republican the seat of 
Senator LaFollette defeated in the August primaries. Hence 
the Republicans would have to retain all the seats they now 
occupy and gain eight or nine now in Democratic hands, in 
order to achieve equality or control in the upper house. Such 
a result is possible, but highly unlikely. It would mean a land- 
slide of such proportions that the Republicans would win 
eight of the ten Democratic seats where a Republican victory 
seems even possible, and this list includes a number where 
Democratic victories are probable. Concretely, the Republi- 
cans would have to defeat eight of the following ten Demo- 
crats: Senator Walsh in Massachusetts (Henry Cabot Lodge 
is the Republican candidate), Herbert Lehman in New York 
(who will be a candidate for the seat now occupied by Sena- 
tor Mead), Senator Kilgore in West Virginia, Senator Guffey 
in Pennsylvania (Governor Martin is his opponent), Senator 
Huffman in Ohio (opposed by Mr. Bricker), Senator O’Ma- 
honey in Wyoming, Leif Erickson in Montana (victor over 
Senator Wheeler), George Donart in Idaho (liberal victor 
over Senator Gossett; Representative Dworshak is the Re- 
publican nominee), Senator Mitchell in Washington, and 
Senator Briggs in Missouri. Further, the Democrats have an 
excellent chance to pick up a number of seats now occupied by 
Republicans: Will Rogers, Jr. is favored to defeat Senator 
Knowland in California, Mayor George Brunner of Camden 
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can defeat Senator Smith in New Jersey, the Democrats can 
win the seats vacated by Senator Stanfill of Kentucky and 
Senator Hart in Connecticut, and former Representative How- 
atd McMurray has a fighting chance to defeat Senator LaFol- 
lette’s conqueror in Wisconsin if the old Progressives wake 
up to the fact that they are not wanted in the GOP. Unless 
the voters and all the breaks go against them, the Democrats 
should control the Senate in January by a comfortable, if 
slightly diminished, margin. 


Control of the House 


In the House the situation for the Democrats is far more 
precarious. The margin of the Democrats has been hovering 
around 48 in recent months, not counting vacancies or minor 
party seats. Thus the Republicans will have to gain a minimum 
of 25 seats in currently Democratic districts. When the heavy 
Democratic losses of the last off-year elections in 1942 are 
recalled, this is by no means an impossible gain for the Re- 
publicans. Indeed many competent Washington commentators 
are predicting Republican control of the House. However, 
Democrats insist that their strength in the House is now al- 
‘most down to rock-bottom, with sufficient Southern and urban 
districts safely Democratic to assure their party's continued 
control in the lower house. There is no space here to comment 
on specific House contests, but it would be well to watch the 
key states of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois 
and Minnesota where the Republicans will have to gain most 
of their goal of 25 if they hope to control the House in the 
80th Congress. It is rumored in Washington that if the House 
is evenly divided or the Republican margin is limited to one 
or two, the Republican leadership will refuse to organize the 
House, preferring to leave the responsibility with the Admin- 
istration. 


Task for Liberals 
The job of liberals in the coming weeks is, in the first in- 
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stance, to assure the re-election of those fighting progressive 
Congressmen on whose leadership we must build for the fu- 
ture. This is a task that is too often neglected in our natural 
desire to defeat the more notorious of the obstructionists. In 
the second instance, progressives should concentrate on build- 
ing up their own positions within the major parties or estab- 
lishing and solidifying their own independent organizations. 
If we expect too much in the 1946 elections, we are likely to be 
disappointed to the point of discouragement. We must re- 
member that neither Rome nor a liberal Congress can be built 
in a day. In our active political participation today, we must 
keep constantly in mind that we are building for the future, 
not for a too distant future but for the post-normalcy period 
when America hits the inevitable crisis and the stakes will be 
as high as freedom itself. 


VOTING RECORDS AVAILABLE 


Do you know how your Senators and Representatives stood on im- 
portant issues in 1945 and 1946? What was their position on Bretton 
Woods, UNRRA, housing, FEPC? 


The Legislative Committee of the Council for Social Action in co- 
operation with the Friends Committee on National Legislation, has 
issued a chart of voting records on 16 key issues in the 79th Congress. 


Single copies 5c., $5.00 a hundred. 


Order from Legislative Committee, Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Slight added charge for postage on bulk orders. 


Political Duties of Protestants 
By TOM KEEHN 


Intelligent use of the ballot is the indispensable right and 
duty of every citizen. This is a political truth which is as in- 
controvertible as the Christian doctrine of the absolute worth 
of every personality. Church members and organizations, fur- 
thermore, have a special responsibility to democratic govern- 
ment which cannot be fully discharged by a trip to the polls 
at election time—though this act is essential. Nor is it adequate 
to repeat the dogma of “separation of Church and State”— 
though this doctrine is an important guiding principle. What 
is needed is recognition of the peculiar opportunity and obli- 
gation that rest upon Protestantism because of its basic prin- 
ciples and its historic role in democratic society. Because it 
is free from state control and can be the conscience of the na- 
tion, Protestantism possesses a special political opportunity. 


At its best, for example, Protestantism can serve as guardian 
of the democratic process. The nation is embroiled in a period 
of political ferment more like the 1850’s than any other era. 
The political, economic and cultural facts of a technical, in- 
dustrial, inter-related, atomic age are making all things new. 
A re-examination of the structure of democratic government 
itself, and an evaluation of the power blocs that are shaping 
it, are called for. 


Guardian of the Democratic Process 


Popular American mythology has it that the Constitution 
was created in a kind of historical vacuum of purity and per- 
fection, resulting in a political immaculate conception. Yet 
today such forces as political parties and economic pressure 
‘groups, none of them provided for or envisaged in the Con- 
stitution, are the most vigorous groups in the determination of 


Tom Keehn is legislative secretary of the Council for Social Action. 
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public policy. They play 
especially upon Congress, 
the sensitive, soft underbelly 
of democracy, which is al- 
ways in danger of being 
captured by one or another 
special group. 

At the same time, Con- 
gress as a deliberative, law- 
making body is perplexed 


by the tremendous admin- 


WRAPPED IN HYMNS 


“The church has been wrapped 
up in beautiful hymns, prayers and 
pleasing sermons—but has devel- 
oped no plan for how people 
should live together. Churchmen 
by their failure to interpret their 
gospel in living terms have been 
found trolling along at the heels 
of the politicians.” 

Albert David Belden, D.D. 


From a speech quoted in 
“Sunday Dinner” 


istrative machine necessary 

to carry out the executive functions of modern, big democ- 
racy. Its task is only made more difficult by antiquated 
organization and rules of procedure which it imposes upon 
itself. The crisis is so serious that some friends of democratic 
government propose a revision of our constitutional system 
into a parliamentary one, patterned after the British example. 
Others suggest that if certain efficient, organized economic 
groups had the reins, they could run the nation in the most 
effective fascist manner. ; 


What Can Protestants Do? 


What should Protestants do as guardians of the democratic 
process at this juncture in political history? First, it is neces- 
sary to develop a mature understanding of the political facts 
of lite. This demands boldness and intelligence. In early 
American history, Protestant ministers preached “Election Ser- 
mons’’ each year. They discussed all phases of the political 
order. They defended democratic processes. This technique 
can be utilized today. The searchlight of moral truth can be 
focused on political parties and pressure groups as well as on 
the official arms of government. The decisions and practices of 
government, political parties and pressure groups are the 
proper concern of Christian citizens who claim to be guardians 
of democracy. 
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Secondly, Christian citizens should be challenged to a criti- 
cal examination of their political party affiliation. There is 
nothing sacred in organizations which are humorously and 
pathetically symbolized by an elephant and a donkey. The 
thoughtful citizen cannot find much comfort in realizing that 
the political expression of his personality must be through 


either of the major political 
parties. Neither is it very 
flattering to know that, with 
blind loyalty, three out of 
four Americans usually vote 
the same way their fathers 
voted. 


Independent Political 
Action 

One of the best things for 
the nation’s political health 
today would be a great in- 
crease in the number of in- 
dependent voters who cross 
party lines in marking their 
‘ballots or become active in 
independent political organ- 
izations. Always it is impor- 
tant to see that political 
groups, whether already ex- 
isting or new ones, operate 
democratically, that conscien- 
tious men are selected as 
leaders and that policies fol- 
lowed are in the general 
community interest. This 
‘cannot be done unless citi- 
zens particpate actively in a 
political organization. 

Thirdly, much more infor- 
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Senator James O. Eastland (D., Miss.) 
as he announced to the press that he 
would filibuster for two years if neces- 
sary to block passage of the FEPC bill. 
Note excellent filibustering material: 
Congressional Record. Eastland and 
other opponents of the FEPC argued 
that the Senate was prevented from 
consideration of this legislation be- 
cause of the technical omission of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Chaplain’s Prayer. 
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mation is needed as to the role which pressure groups play in 
political life. The operation of several thousand lobbyists at 
the nation’s capital is one of the least known but most impor- 
tant factors in the enactment of legislation. Some pressure 
groups are obviously selfish organizations, and should be ex- 
posed. Others seek to represent the public welfare in the deter- 
mination of national policy, and thereby render a service to 
government and to the people. 


Government Under Scrutiny 1 

Finally, the official organs of big government itself must be 
constantly scrutinized. Complicated administrative procedures, 
directly affecting the welfare of millions of citizens, must be_ 
examined as to necessity, value and democratic process. More 
especially, Congress as the highest law-making body in the 
land demands continual attention from conscientious citizens. | 
Recently, for example, a filibuster blocked all action in the 
United States Senate for seventeen days. The issue involved 
was a bill to establish a permanent Fair Employment Practices” 
Commission. According to the opponents of the bill, the Sen- 
ate was prevented from considering this legislation because of 
the technical omission of the Lord’s Prayer in the Chaplain’s 
prayer. Rules which permit the filibuster make a farce of de- 
mocracy. ° 


Champion Individual Rights and Social Justice 

In a democracy, people should always come first. This means 
that human need and family security should always become 
a controlling factor in the determination of economic and 
social policies. The complex structure of contemporary so- 
ciety makes it necessary for government to act as mediator in 
the peaceful solution of differences between economic and 
cultural forces. The basic rights of the individual can be ade- 
quately realized only in a social order built on justice, and a 
judicious combination of individual freedom and social justice 


can be obtained only through the positive action of democratic 
government. 
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Moral Neutrality Impossible 


An ancient and profound political truth has been stated in 
this manner: not to act is to act. This paradox simply means 
that inaction on the part of an individual or group automati- 
cally supports the stronger of the contending factions. Prot- 
estants can refuse to act only at the peril of giving sanction 
and support, albeit inadvertently, to the forces of injustice. If 

action is taken and is then condemned as “political” and im- 
proper because it violates separation of Church and State, this 
doctrine must be restated. There is no such thing as moral 
neutrality! Protestants, if they would be the conscience of the 
nation, must sound a prophetic note as champions of the rights 
of people in a social order of democracy and justice. 


Principles and Methods of Protestant Action 


This is the time for an honest, clear statement of the re- 
sponsibility of Protestantism to the political order. This is 
true not only because of the immensity of the two jobs previ- 
ously discussed—Protestant concern for democratic govern- 
ment and the protection of individual rights and social justice. 
It is true also because there is a swiftly mounting interest in 
the political process on the part of many Protestant groups. 
This is often related to a criticism of the particular kind of 
political action carried on by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Above all this there is a vague consciousness, moving toward 
a conviction, that the peace and security of the world—indeed 
the very existence of our civilization—depend upon whether 
we have good or bad politics and politicians. 

The task of Protestantism in this field is made more diffi- 
cult by the indecisive and archaic concepts both as to principles 
and methods of political action which characterize its recent 
_past. Protestantism has been too negative, always against things 
-without proposing constructive alternatives. In those political 
problems which it has considered, it has been too moralistic, 
prone to censure in absolute terms. By the same token it has 
had too narrow a conception of problems amenable to legis- 
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in it a Scat 
lative or political action. Protestants are known in political 
circles as being “resolutionary”’ minded, dealing in vague gen- 
eralities without attention to realistic procedures or follow-up. 


Protestant Duplicity 

Worst of all, Protestants seem to follow a kind of political 
duplicity. Utilizing the doctrine of the separation of Church 
and State, they have pretended at times to be neither con- 
cerned nor responsible for government or legislation. At other 
times, they have sought to discover and use various methods of 
influencing the political order without accepting commensurate 
responsibility. 

There is need of a comprehensive study by competent 
churchmen of such questions as the proper relationship of 
Church and State in contemporary history and the church's 
responsibility for training members in the meaning and prac- 
tice of Christian citizenship. It is possible to state briefly cer- 
tain principles and to describe some methods being used by 
church groups as tentative answers to the recognized need. 
Guiding Principles 

The church must be in politics but not of it. This paraphrase 
of the much quoted statement of the Oxford Conference of 
1937 may well serve as a general principle for Protestants. 
It is a dialectical concept, therefore difficult of exact interpre- 
tation. It will have real value today only if it is understood 
in the context of Reformation theology on the political order. 
But it does contain profound truth and can be used as the 
touchstone of all Protestant political action. 

There should be no division of opinion in the church about 
the moral responsibility of Christian citizens to perform such 
elementary actions as registering and voting in primary and 
regular elections. One leading Congregational minister of an- 
other generation stated that “the right use of the ballot is a 
Sacrament.” An election sermon might well affirm this, along 


with an admonition to study voting records of incumbents seek- 
ing reelection. 
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The whole church should be concerned with political and 
legislative issves. Small groups within the church can criti- 
cize or cooperate with parties or pressure groups on specific 
issues but had better not affiliate with them structurally. In- 
dividual Christian citizens should be urged to stand for pub- 
lic office and to participate in existing or new political organ- 
izations which represent their sincere convictions. 


Who Can Speak for Protestantism? 

There are occasions when political issues are of such clarity 
and magnitude that the church can speak with a united voice. 
Participation in the United Nations and control of atomic 
energy are illustrations of such “massive issues.” There are 
other issues where the proper action is not so clear-cut. In 
such cases, it is fitting for groups of church people to express 
their considered judgment, recognizing the limitations and the 
possibility of different interpretations. 

Unless a clear mandate has been given, Protestant representa- 
tives should speak fo individuals and groups within the 
churches, not for them. This should be the major emphasis. 
Realistically, however, it is also necessary to express as clearly 
_ as possible the opinion of church groups at the time and place 
where decisions are made. This means working with or against 
organized pressure groups and expressing points of view on 
important local, state and national legislation. 


Methods of Action 

Democracy is a dynamic form of social organization and 
necessarily involves new, creative forms of expression. This 
means that church groups must discover effective methods of 
relating the principles for which they stand to the political 
order. At the national level, four kinds of relationship are de- 
_ veloping that point the direction in which Protestants seem to 
be moving. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and cooperating bodies, has maintained an office at the nation’s 
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capital for one year. This office supplies general, non-committal 
information on political and legislative matters to Protestant 
church officials. It answers specific requests. 

The Friend’s Committee on National Legislation, operating 
from the Washington, D.C., Quaker meeting house, has rep- 
resented the special interests of this religious group on politi- 
cal problems. It has been concerned primarily with opposition 
to compulsory military training, protection of the civil rights 
of minorities and support for public policies which will assist — 
those in special need, such as victims of war. The Church of 
the Brethren plans a program devoted to similar objectives be-_ 
ginning in the Fall of 1946. . 

Another project which begins this Fall is supported by the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the Southern Baptist Conven- | 
tion and the National Baptist Convention (Negro). This co- 
operative venture in political action will be concerned ex- 
clusively with the separation of Church and State. Here is the 
perfect paradox of Protestant political action. 


Legislative Committee of the CSA 


The fourth program is carried on by the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian Churches through its 
Legislative Committee. The Council for Social Action is au- 
thorized by its Constitution to establish a Legislative Com- 
mittee. This Committee, a representative group of church 
people living in the nation’s capital, endeavors to relate poli- 
cies of the Council for Social Action and the denomination 
on questions of “moral and social reference” to legislation 
which is before the Congress. Its findings, including analyses 
of the bills and recommendations for action, are distributed to 
church people through a monthly bulletin, the Washington 
Report. 

In its work in Washington, the Legislative Committee acts 
in its own name. With this limited status, it testifies before 
Committees of Congress. It cooperates actively with such clear- 
ing houses for religious and secular organizations as the Na-_ 
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tional Committee on Atomic 
Information and the Hous- 
ing Legislation Information 
Service. 


During the past two years, 
approximately three hundred’ 
church leaders, youth and 
adult, have been brought to 


Washington Seminars 

Washington for three-day 
seminars on political and 
legislative problems. The 
adult seminars have been 
planned and supported by a 
cooperative committee com- 
posed of representatives 
from the Department of So- 
cial Education and Action of 
the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; the Council on 
Christian Social Progress of 
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DAY OF VISITATION 


“The American Congregational 
Churches are still in their day of 
opportunity, did they but awaken 
to it. British Congregationalism 
knew not the day of their visita- 
tion. Twenty years ago I proposed 
that the churches become active in 
a program of real Social Action 
to relieve the underprivileged 
classes, give leadership to the ris- 
ing working classes and lift their 
voice for social justice. But almost 
everywhere I met opposition and 
nothing was done but drift. 

“Now that the workers have 
come to power and socialism has 
the support of the majority of our 
people in all walks of life, includ- 
ing business men, our top church 
leaders have called a conference to 
see how they can catch up with 
the times and exercise some influ- 
ence among the laboring people 
whom they so long spurned. But 
the chance has slipped away and 
they stand at the end of the 
parade. 


Albert David Belden, D.D. 


the Northern Baptist Convention; the Department of Chris- 


tian Social Relations of the 


Women’s Division of the 


Methodist Church; the Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations of the United Council of Church Women; and the 
Council for Social Action. Youth seminars have been pto- 


moted by the United Christi 


cases, the Washington office 


has developed the program, w 


an Youth Movement. 
f the Council for Social Action 
hich has customarily considered: 


In both 


Protestant responsibility for political action; the operation of 
our national government — committee hearings, sessions of 
_ Congress, the function of administrative agencies, the influ- 


ence of pressure groups, 
get information 


on legislative 


the practical questions of where to 


and political issues, how a bill 


becomes a law, how to get in touch with your Congressman. 
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Seminars of a similar nature are planned for several States in 
the near future. 


Special Services Provided 


The Legislative Committee also provides special materials 
from time to time. A mimeographed bulletin, “Legislative Ac- 
tion for Christian Citizens,” gives up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on important legislation to a selected group of church 
leaders, and “A Voting Record” of members of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, shows their stand on 16 important issues (pub- 
lished jointly with the Friend’s Committee on National Legis- 
lation). 

Techniques of political action used by Protestants are as 
different as the several denominations. This diversity probably 
represents both strength and weakness, though it is hoped 
that maximum coordination can be achieved. Whatever is 
being done at present is not adequate. The important test here 
is the response and activity in local communities. Through 
Washington Report and seminars, the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Council for Social Action has stimulated action in a 
few places—Pittsburgh, for example, where a city-wide pro- 
gram of study and action on atomic energy started with one 
Baptist church woman. 


But the crisis of today calls for greater effort and larger 
vision. Protestantism has a chance to use the laboratory of 
democratic government in America to make a worthy contribu- 
tion to a social order which is being broken and born again. 
At the same time, Protestantism can give a more effective 
implementation of the principles it proclaims. 
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Good Reading 


Books and Pamphlets 


Finletter, Thomas K., Can Representative Government Do the Job? (New 
York 1945). Foreword by Senator Robert F. Wagner. A statement of the 
problems facing the United States today, a brief history of the relationship 
between the President and Congress under orthodox and strong presidents 
since 1909, and proposals for changes in Congressional organization which 
will make Congress a more effective agency. 


Hazlitt, Henry, A New Constitution Now (New York 1942). An analysis 
of the weaknesses of Congress under our present constitutional arrange- 
ment. Makes a good case for reforming American government along 
British lines. In spite of the implied urgency in the ‘Now’ of his title, 
Hazlitt’s suggestion is impractical because it cannot be achieved in any 
near future. 


Heller, R., Strengthening the Congress (Washington, D.C. 1945). A 
pamphlet published under the sponsorship of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation with a very brief statement of the present weaknesses of Congres- 
sional organization and an outline of proposed changes. 


Luce, Robert, Congress—An Explanation (Cambridge 1926). One of four 
good scholarly works by this former member of Congress. Old, but still 
standard. 


Young, Roland, This is Congress (New York 1943). An excellent descrip- 
tion of the way Congressional organization makes possible the delay of 
legislation, the thwarting of the public will, and the unhappy relationship 
between Congress and the President. Suggests practical reforms. With 
possible exception of Finletter’s, the best book on Congress written in the 
past few years. 


Documents 


Public Law 601—79th Congress, Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
Organization of Congress, Hearings, 79th Congress, Ist Session, Mar. 13- 
June 29th, 1945. (1946) Includes a summaty of the hearings before the 
joint committee under Senator LaFollette and Congressman Monroney and 
a bibliography compiled by William R. Tansill. Most of the articles written 
on Congressional reorganization were tread into. the records of the hearing. 
Organization of Congress, Report. (1946) (Senate Report 1011, 79th 
Congress, 2nd Session ot House Report 1675, 79th Congress, 2nd Session.) 
Proposals for reorganization submitted by the LaFollette-Monroney Com- 
mittee. 


Reorganization of Congress; a Report of the Committee on Congress of 
American Political Science Association (Washington, D.C. 1945). Analysis 


and proposals of a committee of political scientists after research and con- 
sultation with members of Congress. (Included in the Hearings cited above. ) 
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Magazine Articles 


“Congressman: A Case History; Report on How Congress Works, and 

How it Might Be Made To Work Better,” Fortune, Vol. 27, pp- 6-80ff. 
LaFollette, Robert M., Jr., “Congress Wins a Victory over Congress,” 
The New York Times Magazine, Aug. 4, 1946. A partial analysis of the 
recent Legislative Reorganization Act. 


, “A Senator Looks at Congress,” Atlantic, Vol. 172, pp. 91-96. 
(July 1943). 


Perkins, J. A., “Congressional Self-Improvement,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 38, pp. 499-511. (June 1944). 


Outland, G. E., “We must Modernize Congress,” Readers Digest, Vol. 46, 
pp. 35-38. (Feb. 1945). 


Reynolds, J. L., “Congress Must be Reorganized,” American Mercury, 
Vol. 58, pp. 284-91. (March 1944). 
HowarD R. PENNIMAN 


Program of Christian Social Education 


During the Fall months, Social Action and Washington 
Report will be taking stock of our foreign and domestic po- 
litical situation. Current problems make this a time of high | 
interest in Congress, Fall elections, United Nations stresses 
and strains, relief and rehabilitation, and legislative issues 
confronting the new 80th Congress when it convenes in | 
January. 


This makes it an opportune time to promote subscriptions 
to these two publications of the Council for Social Action. 
We solicit your help in a program of Christian social educa- 
tion by serving as our representative in your church and 
community. Special materials have been prepared to help in 
the job of promotion. These include: 


A leaflet describing forthcoming issues of Social Action and 
Washington Report. Contains subscription blank. 

A poster advertising Washington Report and Social Action. 
Leaflet “Preachers Under Pressure” by Dr. Liston Pope. In 
addition, we will send you a sample copy of September Social 
Action, up to 10 copies of September Washington Report and 


a sample copy of the Voting Record of members of the 79th 
Congress. 


Please write to us immediately and order these materials. 
Your assistance will be greatly appreciated. 
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highest bidder. Because you have demonstrated the concern of the 
church for the elemental economic security of shelter, we greet you as 
a true minister of “A Gospel to the Poor,’ and, we trust, an accurate 
prophet of what will often occur in the annals of American churches.” 


A. RITCHIE LOW “GOOD SHEPHERD” 


“You started something of profound consequence for the races of our 
country. Deciding that you had talked too much and not done enough 
about race relations, you went down to Harlem, New York, to the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church . . . and after visiting and preaching there, 
you went home and invited them to send 75 boys and girls from nine to 
twelve years of age up into the hills of Vermont for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the homes of your people and of neighboring parishes. This you 
did as a venture of faith without knowing how forthcoming hospitality 
would be. Your faith was rewarded. For on your call more than enough 
Vermonters — Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist and Roman 
Catholic — opened their homes on the farms and in the villages... . 
You put into action the Christian principles which, if we are to have 


an enduring civilization, must characterize the life of this continent.” 


Favorable comment upon these awards has come from many people. 
None has said it better than the editor of The Christian Advocate, Roy 
L. Smith. In an editorial he wrote, “One does not need to agree with 
the committee’s choice of individuals upon whom such an honor was 
bestowed in order to become very enthusiastic over the basic thinking 
which has gone into the bestowal of such an award. True Christian 
churchmanship has received by the action of those Congregationalists 
a dramatic endorsement which should set all Protestantism thinking. 


“The Congregational Council for Social Action, in making their 
awards for distinguished churchmanship, have put the whole question 
of orthodox Christian social attitudes into brave italics. They have 
said, in effect, that doctrinal correctness is not enough—that the true 
follower of the Lord Jesus must accept the Master’s social attitudes 


as well.” 


The Council for Social Action expects to present similar awards at 
the next meeting of the General Council and invites the readers of 
Social Action to offer nominations. The basic idea can be, and has been, 
adopted by other church groups and in local congregations as a form 
of recognition of distinguished Christian service. 


—RAY GIBBONS 


Shp ae for ‘Distinguished 
Churchmanship in ba l Action 


The first three awards by the Council for Social Action for dis- 
tinguished Churchmanship in Christian Social Action were made to 
Senator Wayne Lyman Morse, the Reverend A. Ritchie Low and the 
Reverend David Stewart Burgess at the meeting of the General Council 
of Congregational Christian Churches held at Grinnell, Iowa, June 24, 
1946. 

In presenting the awards, the Reverend Alfred W. Swan, pastor 
of the First Church in Madison, Wisconsin, and Chairman of the Coun- 
cil for Social Action in its early years, made the following citations: 


WAYNE L. MORSE “LIBERAL LEADER” 
“As layman of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Eugene, 


Oregon, . . . as Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Ore- 
gon, . . . as public member of the 


National War Labor Board, .. . 
and as United States Senator from 
Oregon, you have applied with 
Christian insight the principles of 
legal science to the central issues 
of our time. You have stood for 


abolition of the Poll Tax, for the Full Employment Bill, for a Fair 
Employment Practices Code, investigated the use of the excess profits 
tax law to fight labor and collective bargaining, hailed with applause 
the advent of the British Labor Party, and assisted American partici- 
pation in the new life of an international age. We salute the liberal 
leadership you give our country and.our times.” 


DAVID S. BURGESS “MINISTER TO LABOR” 

: “You helped to save 549 Delmo 
Labor Homes in southwest Mis- 
souri with the cooperation of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
and liberals all over America. 
These ten housing projects for 
Negro and white farm workers, 
constructed to house displaced 
sharecroppers following the famous 
‘highway demonstration’ of 1939, 
were in 1945 to be sold to the 
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